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“NOT TOO 


TIGHT, PLEASE!” 


° 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK cartoon which is being dis- 
tributed nationally. Drawn by Frank Interlandi, State University 
of lowa senior and artist tor The Daily lowan, student newspaper, 
the cartoon carries out the theme “Your Right To Know ... A 
Constitutional Guarantee.” Mats can be obtained from A. D. Brad- 
ley, Printers Port, Inc., Omaha, Neb., for use in your paper during 
National Newspaper Week, Oct. 1-8. 
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sentinel 


but 
Sentinel 


is a newspaper 


A desk man on The Sentinel is a sentinel who guards 
against mistakes—such as the careless misuse of 
proper names. 


For example, he makes sure that the name of his paper 
always gets the capital treatment it deserves. 


In the same way, he sees that Coke is always spelled with 
an upper-case “‘C,” for Coke, too, is a proper name. It 
is the friendly abbreviation for Coca-Cola—and both 
“Coke” and “Coca-Cola” are registered trade-marks as 
well as proper names. 


Good practice requires the owner of a trade-mark to 
guard it diligently. That’s why we ask that you make 


it Coke...with a capital, please—just as you spell 
Coca-Cola with cap initials. 


P.S. The quality of Coke has been safely guarded for 
65 years. Have a Coke, and work refreshed. 


Ask for it either way 
... both trade-marks 


mean the same thing. 
REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


“Coke 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Papers Chance for Publicity 


AP Teletypesetter Has 
Papers Swimming in Type 


“Swimming in type where we used 
to be reaching” is the way one Iowa 
editor summed up the big change last 
month in newspaper production stem- 
ming from the substitution of the 
teletypesetter circuit for the teletype 
wires by the Associated Press. 

“We throw away four or five gal- 
leys (of type) daily. 

“The speed with which the new 
system gets NEWS MATTER INTO TYPE 
permits us to get pages made up 
earlier than before.” 

These comments come from one of 
the six Iowa dailies now utilizing AP 
“tape” in production of their editions. 

Six others in Nebraska where a 
privately operated teletypesetter cir- 
cuit became part of the AP set-up 
Aug. 4—also use “tape.” 

OTHERS BEING EQUIPPED 

Other plants in the two state-area 
are being equipped to use “tape” 
soon. 

All this was started along its way 
last fall when Associated Press news- 
paper members in the two states voted 
to have the news-gathering organiza- 
tion change its wires from teletype 
(operated by a 5-impulse electrical 
circuit) to teletypesetter (employing 
a 6-impulse circuit). 

The new AP state wire can deliver 
the news report in two forms: 

It can provide “printer copy,” much 
like the copy from teletype circuits 
except that it is in justified columns 


for a particular width and in capitals 
and lower case. 
READY FOR GALLEY-PROOFING 

Or, it can send the AP report in 
“tape” which can be threaded through 
an operating unit attached to a type- 
casting machine. Thus, the tape, in 
effect activates the type-casting ma- 
chine. The result is the copy in type, 
automatically “set.” It's ready for gal- 
ley-proofing and explains why _ the 
editor is now “swimming in type.” 

The change from the long-used 
teletype has been called one of the 
biggest advances made in producing 
newspapers in a quarter of a century. 

Strangely enough, the teletypeset- 
ter is a little older than that. It had 
been used, however, in only a com- 
paratively few places up to about two 
years ago. 

Then the Associated Press and its 
member newspapers, first in the Caro- 
linas, and then just about everywhere 
in the U.S.A., began to look closely 
into teletypesetter possibilities. Con- 
tinually rising costs of producing 
newspapers sharpened interest. 

Now, by the end of the fall months, 
virtually all state wires in the nation 
will be “converted” by the AP to the 
new method, just adopted in Iowa and 
Nebraska. 

It took a lot of preparation by the 
AP and by member newspapers to 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Newspaper Week 
Promotionals Listed 


It's turn about for the nation’s 
newspapers during the first week of 
October. 

After spending 51 weeks of pro- 
moting their home communities, the 
nation’s press then has a week of its 


Members of the State University of 
lowa journalism faculty will be avail- 
able as speakers during National 
Newspaper Week. Inquiries may be 
addressed to the School of Journalism, 
State University of lowa, Iowa City. 


own, National Newspaper Week, Oc- 
tober 1-8, during which to tell its 
story. 

That week, sponsored by the News- 
paper Managers Association, Inc., is 
especially designed to get the story 
of the newspaper across to the public. 
YOUR RIGHT TO KNOW 

Appropriately, the theme for Nat- 
ional Newspaper Week this year is 
“Your Right To Know . . . A Con- 
stitutional Guarantee.” The theme 
comes straight from the first amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United 
States, the clause which prohibits by 
law the curbing of the press by gov- 
ernment. 

The specific purpose of National 
Newspaper Week is to point out to all 
Americans, through their newspapers, 
that it is for the citizens’ own protec- 
tion that this constitutional guarantee 
was formulated by the founding fath- 
ers. Freedom of the press means free- 
dom for citizens to know what is going 
on in government, for if the press is 
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shackled, it means the end of free- 
dom for the private citizen. 

Turning off the searchlight glare of 
press publicity from government 
would give unscrupulous officials the 
signal to ride rough-shod over the 
rights of the common citizen. With 
the press gagged, there would be no 
agency to warn the people of raids on 
their rights; therefore no way for them 
to know they were losing those rights. 

Disgruntled opponents of newspa- 
pers, opponents of a free press, have 
been increasingly active in trying to 
put curbs on newspaper activities, 
particularly in the field of govern- 
ment. 

Such persons seek to keep the 
people from knowing what their elect- 
ed and appointed representatives are 
doing. These attempts at censorship 
occur all the way from Washington, 
D.C., clear down to the local level, 
the courthouse, school board, village 
council. 

Growing vigilance by newspapers 
and their organizations, such as the 
American Newspaper Publishers as- 
sociation, the American Society — of 
Newspaper Editors and others, have 
contributed to the increasing fight 
newspapers are waging against those 
who would interfere with the public's 
right to know. 

Newspapers can help sustain the 
freedom of the press by reminding 
readers of the services which a news- 
paper performs for a community. 


EIGHT-DAY SCHEDULE 

Following is an eight-day schedule 
of how National Newspaper Week 
might be observed. All or any part of 
the schedule might be used in working 
out a special plan for bringing the 
significance of National Newspaper 
Week and freedom of the press to 
your readers and community, but the 
initiative rests on the shoulders of the 
individual publishers. 

Wednesday, Oct. 1—Your Right to 

Know Day. 

Thursday, Oct. 2—Editorial Day. 

Friday, Oct. 3—Advertising Day. 

Saturday, Oct. 4—Newspaperboy 

Day. 

Sunday, Oct. 5—Religion and the 

Press Davy. 

Monday, Oct. 6—Employes’ Davy. 

Tuesday, Oct. 7—-Newspaper Read- 

ers’ Day. 
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Wednesday, Oct. 8—Community 

Day. 

Below are listed some hints which 
publishers might find useful in pre- 
paring promotionals for their news- 
papers during the eight-day period. 


USE PROMOTION ADS 


Use newspaper promotion ads; gen- 
eral stories on freedom of the press, 
religion and speech; run a page show- 
ing how news would be handled in 
a Communist controlled press; story 
on history of the newspaper and _ its 
relation to the community over the 
vears; publish proclamations by Presi- 
dent) Truman, Governor Beardsley, 
your mayor, other officials. 

Feature story on oldest newspaper 
subscriber; pictures of readers in dif- 
ferent surroundings reading — your 
newspaper; announce contest for old- 
est issue of your paper; publish state- 
ments from local businessmen and 
residents stating their views of your 
newspaper; use inquiring reporter to 
ask man on street what he likes best 
about the newspaper; carry letters 
trom readers in appreciation of the 
newspaper and its services. 

Run thumbnails and short sketches 
of news staff members; feature telling 
what reporters and editors do; pic- 
tures of news room; window displays 
and open house exhibits featuring 
teletype, wirephoto, camera equip- 
ment, original copy, proofs, ete.; 
round-up story on how all front office 
departments work together. 


HOW PRINTING IS DONE 


Feature story on history of news- 
paper printing; educational story on 
how printing is actually done; pic- 
tures of various presses other 


Homecoming Oct. 25 


All workers in the tield of mass 
communications, also students, faculty 
members and alumni, are invited to 
attend a homecoming cotfee hour Oct. 
25 at the State University of Lowa, 
lowa City. Meeting place will be the 
journalism offices in East hall, be- 
tween 9 a.m. and noon, 

lowa’s homecoming game with Ohio 
State university will be played on the 
afternoon of the same day. 


THE 


equipment in back shop; window and 
open-house exhibits of plates, stereo- 
types, etc.; pictures of employes; 
story on oldest man in mechanical 
department; importance of printing 
to industry and progress. 

List of advertisers classified by 
years in paper (ie. 25 years, 15 years, 
5 vears, one year, newcomers); suc- 
cess stories on use of newspapers by 
advertisers; relations and importance 
of local advertising clubs, ad agencies, 
business groups; statements by lead- 
ing businessmen on importance of 
freedom of the press and its relation 
to advertising and business progress; 
story on small cost of advertising and 
its results in keeping prices lower 
than would otherwise be the case; 
story and pictures showing how an ad 
is prepared for printing in the news- 
paper; story and pictures of advertis- 
ing department, equipment and per- 
sonnel, 


FEATURE NEWSPAPERBOYS 


Use newspaperboy promotion ads; 
feature stories on local newspaper- 
boys who have made good in  busi- 
ness; pictures of newspaperboys; plan 
any presentation of awards, special 
dinners or programs to tie in with 
this day; publish statements of par- 
ents, educators, clergy, businessmen 
and other leaders citing value of train- 
ing received by newspaperboys; give 
boys a chance to help publish paper 
by assigning them to different jobs. 

Publish local proclamations — on 
newspaperboy day; use inquiring re- 
porter to interview your newspaper- 
boys; feature story on how independ- 
ent contractor structure works with 
boys as own business men; picture 
story on one boy who is a good schol- 
ar and in activities, showing how 
newspaperboys are leaders; summarize 
newspaper's program for newspaper- 
boys on year-round basis. 

Contact all churches in advance 
concerning Newspaper Week; suggest 
special sermons, tying in freedom of 
religion and the press; statements 
from leading clergy of different faiths 
in community; feature on how news- 
paper covers religious news locally 
and nationally; emphasis first 
amendment to the United States con- 
stitution. 

It might also be appropriate to tell, 
very briefly, of the fight for a free 
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press in America—the story of Peter 
Zenger, and others. 

Our week comes but once a year. 
Let's make the most of it. 


Courier Sox Page 
Gets New Look 


The Waterloo Daily Courier is one 
paper which has opened its own eyes 
to ways for improving its women’s 
page. The story of how the Courier 
is accomplishing the self improvement 
is told by Patty Johnson, Courier wo- 
men’s page editor, in the June 28, 
Editor and Publisher magazine. 

Miss Johnson was not satisfied with 
the: quality of treatment of women’s 
page news in her paper, decided to do 
something about it. 

First step was to find out just what 
kinds of news women wanted, what 
interested them, what their gripes 
were and why they had those gripes. 
The Courier answered these and other 
questions by preparing question- 
naire for women, with the aid of a 
top psychologist, sending the ques- 
tionnaire to women in the Courier 
circulation area. 

More than half of the question- 
naires were returned, which fact. is 
statistically surprising. With  tabula- 
tion of the results well underway, the 
Courier started a series of articles on 
the findings of its “status of women” 
survey. iv 

Guided by the findings, the Courier 
women’s page editors have livened up 
that section with more features, both 
daily and Sunday, added more col- 
umns, more localized material, more 
pictures. One special theme of gen- 
eral appeal is included each Sunday. 

But all the ferment of new ideas. 
new features, new coverage, has not 
crowded out the parties, weddings 
and teas. They are still given a promi- 
nent place in the paper for interested 
readers. 


Press Milestones 


The Ottumwa Courier has begun 
its 105th year, as the oldest continu- 
ous business enterprise in Ottumwa. 
The first’ Courier was four-page 
sheet printed Aug. 5, 1848, by R. HL. 
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Warden when Ottumwa was a village 
of a few hundred persons. The Sac 
and Fox Indians had been moved out 
and the territory opened to white set- 
tlement just five years previously. 

The Humboldt Independent, one 
ot the oldest businesses in Humboldt, 
has started on its 93rd vear of publi- 
cation. In marking the start of the 
93rd year, Editor Lawrence Jaqua 
points out that the Independent was 
“one of the early twin weeklies” in 
lowa, is published in conjunction with 
the Republican. The paper was found- 
ed in 1860, in Dakota City, across 
the tracks from Humboldt. 

As part of the celebration of the 
80th anniversary of the Mitchellville 
Index, several old Mitchellville papers, 
including a copy of the Aug. 2, 1872, 
Star, and some pictures of business 
houses, were on display at the Mit- 
chellville public library. 

Editor-Publisher Deemer Lee of 
the Estherville Daily News says, “a 
few days ago, we passed out a few ice 
cream bars on account of it has been 
25 vears, the first of this month 
(August), since we started publishing 
a newspaper. We are consoled that 
the first 25 are the hardest.” 

Lloyd Jones, editor of the Manson 
Journal, has started his ninth year as 
head of the Journal. In an anniversary 
editorial, he recounted some of the 
new homes business buildings 
which have been constructed in Man- 
son during the eight-year interval since 
he took over the editorial reins. 

“Woman's World,” lusty journalistic 
brain child of Grace, columnist in the 
Algona Upper Des Moines, has start- 
ed its fourth year. 


Subscription Boosts 


Subscription and newsstand price 
for the Des Moines Sunday Register 
and Tribune has gone to 20 cents a 
week. This is the first boost in Sun 
day price in four and one half years. 

The Council Bluffs Nonpareil has 
raised its subscription rates by five 
cents a week, the rate now being 35 
cents for papers carrier-delivered in 
cities and towns outside of Council 
Bluffs. Sunday papers, only, may be 
obtained for 12 cents per issue. 

The Elma New Era has raised its 
rates to $2.50 a year, or $4.75 for two 


vears, to subscribers in Howard and 
surrounding Iowa counties. In_ the 
rest of the United States, subscriptions 
will be $3 a year or $5.75 for two 
years. Single copies sell now for 10 
cents at the office, with extra copies 
for subscribers still five cents apiece. 

Subscribers now pay $4 a year for 
the Hamburg Reporter. In announcing 
its raise, the Reporter noted that in 
the past 10 vears, the cost of news- 
print has risen 400 percent; ink 500 
percent; and other costs proportion- 
ately. The recent increase in price of 
newsprint by another $10 a ton has 
tipped the scales, and the price must 
go up. 


Faithful Subscribers 


John Skibbe of West Haven, Conn., 
is believed to be the oldest subscriber 
to the Remsen Bell-Enterprise. Skibbe 
has been reading the Enterprise since 
long before it gained its present name 
and has clung to the old home town 
by means of the Bell-Enterprise con- 
tinuously since he left Remsen 56 
years ago, 

Another ardent Bell-Enterprise fan 
is Mrs. Arthur Susemihl of Grand 
Junction, Colo. She “wouldn't. think 
of attempting to get along without 
the Bell-Enterprise.” 

John Kobs of Bellevue, now 85, has 
been reading the Bellevue Leader ever 
since he was 13. On account of poor 
eyesight he now has to have someone 
read the paper to him. 

Mrs. Suzanne Hoffman of Panama, 
lowa, has read the Harlan Tribune 
since 1893, when she was first mar- 
ried. The Tribune was tirst published 
in 1879. 

In renewing his paper, Hugo Fex of 
Chicago, a former resident of Poca- 
hontas, declared he didn’t want to 
miss a single issue of the Pocahontas 
Record-Democrat. 

A. Elmer Enumclaw, 
Wash., continues to subscribe to the 
Ringsted Dispatch so that he can 
keep 


Hansen ot 


relatives and 
neighbors at Ringsted. Hansen, whose 
father helped found Ringsted, left the 


Danish settlement 47 vears ago. 


posted on his 


Lesta Longénecker of Manilla has 
Manilla 


been collecting the Times 


since 1937. 
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For Newspaper Week 


Let Papers Give Service 


Down Where Readers Live 


By Ralph Shannon 


President, lowa Press Association 


Newspaper Week, October 1 to 8! 


I don’t know who invented News- 
paper Week but the idea is highly 
laudable. It is the appointed time for 
all good newspapers to assemble their 
virtues, arrange them in the order of 
their impressiveness, and then parade 
them down the main street of public 
opinion. 


Also it is a good time for something 
else. It’s an opportunity for all news- 
papers, good or bad, to give them- 
selves a little spiritual introspection 
and ask a few questions. Do we have 
something to brag about? Do we 
merit a whole week of dedication? 

I think we do. And to support that 
belief I can marshal a lot of high- 
sounding phrases having to do with 
the freedom of the press, the editorial 
influence we exercise, the high moral 
standards we strive to cultivate. But 
up there in that platitudinous atmos- 
phere I soon get winded and begin 
to breathe heavily. 

Which brings to mind the late Jim 
Redd, negro barber in our town, 
whose unique comments are still 
quoted. On the witness stand one day 
Jim was confronted by one of those 
complicated legal questions which 
lawyers love to complicate. The wit- 
ness’s reply, I think, should be framed 
and hung on the wall of every news- 
paper worker in America, Jim rolled 
his eyes at the question and _ said: 
“Mister, if yo" spects me to answer 
that, you gotta come down wha’h 
live.” And to my way of thinking 
that is the big job of every news- 
paper—to come down wha’h the com- 
munity lives. 


Actually our readers are not much 


concerned about the freedom of the 
press. Sure, they ought to be. But 
most of them work long hours at 
other jobs, and quite naturally they 
are much more interested in the news 
we give them than in the influences 
the American press may have or the 
virtues it may possess. The newspaper 
job is largely local. Rarely do we find 
ourselves in the editorial stratosphere 
trying to tell the home folks how im- 
portant we are. 

It’s the simple things, after all, that 
determine the importance of our news- 
papers. 


It is the man who waits on his porch 
for the paper boy or stands by the 
mail box for the mail carrier. He wants 
his paper, and if he doesn’t get it on 
time he is disturbed and impatient. 


It is the merchant who wants to 
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unload some merchandise or increase 
the customer traffic in his store. 


It is the farmer who wants to sell a 
cow or hire a hand. 


It is the fond mother who wants 
Genevieve to have a nice wedding, 
with a picture on the society page. 

It is the subscriber who gets mad 
because somebody left out a couple of 
names in the family reunion story. 


It is the man who gets us out of 
bed at 5 o'clock in the morning to 
learn how the local election came out. 


It is the small boy who has lost his 
dog and wants to know what it will 
cost to find him. 


It is the city council, the board of 
supervisors, the farm bureau, the 
school board, the bank directors, and 
the countless organizations that live 
and thrive in our areas. 


Those are the things which give 
the home-town newspaper its useful- 
ness, its sphere of influence, its ability 
to keep the rent paid and the grocer 
satisfied. And they are the things in 
all likelihood that will be lost to sight 
in the coming week of dedication. In 
our quest for high purposes and 
beautiful phrases we are apt to for- 
get the one essential, the basis of each 
newspaper's existence, namely, the 
willingness of the subscriber to plank 
down a year’s subscription in advance 
in return for the service we render. 


If each newspaper sees to it that 
all the little details are handled con- 
scientiously, we need not worry too 
much about the power or the prestige 
of the press. Those things will follow 
naturally. Then we'll be serving our 
respective communities “down wha’h 
they live.” 

And Newspaper Week will take 
unto itself fresh meaning. 


People and their woes have slight 
impact on our compassion; whereas 
the stoppage of a press in a news run 
can cause us to blow our stack clean 
through the apartment above and out 
into the limitless blue.—Greene, Iowa 
Recorder. 
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Suppression of News 
Is Scored by Editor 


Came to our desk recently an edi- 
torial which is extremely timely to 
National Newspaper Week and_ the 
public's right to know. Author Deem- 
er Lee, Estherville Daily News editor- 
publisher, is taking a lusty swipe at 
news suppression, by of all things, a 
newspaper. 

But Deemer tells it better than we 
can, so we are reproducing the edi- 
torial below. 

° 
FLYING SAUCER NEWS 

An Ilinois editor has banned “fly- 
ing saucer” tales from his newspaper. 
May he not suffer the misfortune to 
be struck down by one. 

Every newspaper to the editor's 
taste. But it is difficult for us to per- 
ceive how a newspaper can take such 
a dangerous course as to bar any kind 
of news item. 

Today's myths become tomorrow’s 
realities. Newspapers don’t cook up 
flying saucer yarns; they merely re- 
port them. 

If those Ottawa, Hlinois, inhabi- 
tants can’t read about flying saucers 
in their Republican-Times they can 
subscribe for the Daily News. We'll 
take the stories as they come. 

Our problem isn’t one of deciding 
what news to leave out of the paper 
—we aim to omit none of it. Our 
problem is to find all the news. It is 
the reader’s own interest which deter- 
mines how much importance is at- 
tached to it. 

There may be no such thing as a 
flying saucer but there certainly are 
some genuine flying saucer stories and 
the surveys show that the public wants 
to read about them. 

To bar flying saucer stories, or any 
other kind, is to underestimate the 
intelligence and the ability of the 
newspaper reader to evaluate what 
he reads. 

He has come to the realization long 
ago that no newspaper can vouch for 
the correctness of evervthing it  re- 
ports. At best it can only hope to 
make the reporting itself honest and 
accurate. 

The reader, in return, expects 
nothing to be held back and no item 
suppressed. It seems to us that any 
infringement whatever of this position 


of trust is dangerous, even if it in- 
volves only flying saucers. 

The Illinois editor, moreover, is 
much more sure than we are that 
there is no such thing as a flying 
saucer. We don’t know. 

We aren't going to fabricate any 
tales about flying saucers but our 
reply to the suggestion of the Repub- 
lican-Times that other newspapers join 
it in banning news about them is 
simply: We have not the faintest in- 
terest in editing any newspaper any- 
where that suppresses any kind of 
news. 

The Daily News will continue to 
submit the news that its readers ex- 
pect to read and that the editors be- 
lieve readers want to read. 

The editors of the paper will not 
select or omit the news that THEY 
as editors want the readers to read or 
not to read. 


Rising Costs Kill 
Four lowa Weeklies 


Four Iowa weeklies—the Wyoming 
Journal, Oxford Junction Oxford Mir- 
ror, Earlville Review and the Little 
Rock Free Lance, have ceased publi- 
cation. 

Increased production costs had 
eaten up most of the revenue. 

Publisher R. E. Hill of the Oxford 
Mirror and the Wyoming Journal sold 
the subscription lists and the names 
of those two papers to the Anamosa 
newspapers. Wyoming and Oxford 
Junction will be assigned a page 
apiece for news and advertisements 
in the Anamosa Journal. 

Twice during the past two years, 
Hill had leased the two papers to 
young newspaper men in hope that 
newspaper service could contin- 
ued in the two towns. Rising costs 
made it impossible to develop suf- 
ficient revenue to make the operations 
profitable. 

Mr. Hill published the Oxford Mir- 
ror for 25 years and the Journal for 
18. The Journal was founded in 1870 
and the Mirror in 1879. 

The Earlville Review was estab- 
lished 60 years ago as the Earlville 
Phoenix, had been published by Dallas 
Barr for a year and one half. Barr 
also publishes the Arlington News. 

The Little Rock Free Lance, the 
fourth paper to cease, was published 
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by John D. Coulson. The Free Lance 
was founded in 1895. 

In commenting on the rash of clos- 
ings, Editor W. K. Doxsee of the 
Monticello Express editorialized on 
the difficulty of making income keep 
up with rapidly rising costs, and the 
tragedy to a small town when it loses 
its newspaper. He said: 

In eastern Iowa last week three 
weekly newspapers were suspended 
because ever increasing costs had 
caught up with income. The small 
papers of the nation last year made 
the greatest percentage of profit, but 
as the margin between income and 
expense narrowed, even their good 
percentage didn’t leave a living wage 
for the publishers. So they folded. 

The Express this month was forced 
to increase its advertising rate by 5c 
a column inch to help meet increased 
expenses. We hated to do it, but were 
finally forced to join all of the other 
larger weeklies in the state in rate in- 
creases, 

We sincerely hate to see the Oxford 
Junction Mirror, the Wyoming Jour- 
nal and the Earlville Review suspend 
publication. All three have had long 
and noble histories and have done 
much to aid progress in their com- 
munities. Now the three communities 
are faced with the fact that there is 
no newspaper right on the local scene 
to report the current history of life. 
It’s true that in all three communities 
larger and more powerful newspapers 
will reach out and try to report hap- 
penings, but it won't be the same. 
You who are faithful readers of this 
newspaper, think how it would be if 
we shut down and a paper in a town 
10 miles away tried to report Monti- 
cello news. It just wouldn’t be the 
same any more. 

That's the tragic part of the loss of 
small papers in small Iowa towns. A 
part of the spark of the towns is lost, 
never to be replaced. We sincerely 
sympathize with Publishers R. E. Hill 
and Dallas Barr in their forced decis- 
ions. We look forward to a time when 
the economy of America can again 
support home-town papers in Wyom- 
ing, Oxford Junction and Earlville. 

A newspaper in your home town is 
important to you and to the life of 
your town. A good newspaper means 
a good town—that’s why we of the 
Express staff work hard and long every 
week to turn out a good newspaper. 
We hope our efforts aren’t in vain. 
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Makes Own Engravings 
In Old-Fashioned Way 


You can make your own cuts, and 
you don't need to lease an electronic 
outfit to do it, according to W. K. 
Doxsee of the Monticello Express. He 
knows because he’s tried. 

Publisher Doxsee, after reading in 
Tue Iowa Pusuisner for June how 
the Belle Plaine Union produces. its 
engravings on a Scan-a-graver, sat 
down and wrote the following letter, 
which was signed not only by himself 
but by M. E. Messersmith, advertis- 
ing manager, and James Hamilton, 
chief plate coater, who with Doxsee 
comprise the plate-making team on 
the Express. Their letter says: 

The June issue of THe lowa Pun- 
LIsSHER was thoroughly enjoyed as 
usual by the entire staff of the Ex- 
press with the exception of one ar- 
ticle. That was the article written by 
my friend Bob Burrows of the Belle 
Plaine Union 

Here at Monticello, as probably 
happens in other plants, the Belle 
Plaine Union is carefully checked 
every week. Every Friday morning 
we spread it out on a desk and drool 
over the great number of ads he runs 
and the terrific job he does with his 
pictures. It's no fluke, we all know, 
because that Belle Plaine outfit does 
it week after week and vear after 
vear. 

Yep. we've nothing but the great 
est respect tor Bob and his associates 
at Belle Plaine—except in one depart- 
ment. 

We think he’s absolutely nuts when 


it comes to engravings! 
$200 MONTHLY 


After Bob started using the Fair- 
child Scean-a-graver, we became inter- 
ested in the possibility of leasing one 
too, since our engraving bill last fall 
was running in the neighborhood of 
$200 monthly. We were sold on the 
use of pictures and our subscribers 
loved it, but we didn't like that big 
monthly bill from the engraver. 

We tried evervthing—engravers 


near Monticello and ones wav over in 
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central Hlinois: for quite a while we 
used plastic engravings purchased 
from a commercial shop. Even with 
the quantity discount which we earn- 
ed, our engraving bill was too high 
for us, so we started looking for ways 
to cut down. 

At the Express we have for years 
had our own darkroom with most of 
the work being done by the folks on 
the editorial and advertising staff. In 
nearly every case, the person making 
the print knew how the picture was 
to be used and could therefore crop 
it to size while printing. One of our 
suppliers of zinc engravings knew we 
made our own prints and suggested 
that we paste the prints for each issue 
up onto a standard size flat and buy 
two or three large cuts instead of 15 
or 20 smaller ones. This worked out 
well and cut our engraving cost quite 
considerably, but still not as much as 
we hoped for. 

Somewhere along the line last fall 
we got the idea that since our engrav- 
er was shooting halftone negatives of 
our copy all at 100 percent, he had 
only a single set of camera exposures 
to make. We convinced ourselves that 
with a little practice we could find 
out what that set of exposures Was 
and make our own plates here. 


SHOP FOR EQUIPMENT 


Consequently we started shopping 
around for some used engraving equip- 
ment—picked up some from Forest 
City and the rest from Belle Plaine— 


Moeller at Convention 

Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, director of 
the school of journalism at the State 
University of Towa, was one of the 
speakers at the annual convention of 
the Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism, held August 25-27 at Colum- 
bia university, New York. 

Moeller is chairman of the associa- 
tions national committee on standards 


of teaching in journalism. 


equipment they'd junked when they 
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put in the Fairchild. 

Though we thought it would be a 
snap, we soon found out differently 
Learning to make engravings took 
hours and hours of practice—and we 
still don’t know exactly what we're 
doing. As long as the cuts continue 
to come out good it doesn’t make 
much difference, though. 

Armed with an old Tasope instruc- 
tion book and all the confidence in 
the world, my advertising man and I 
tackled the job of making engravings 
one week last February. Since that 
first try we haven't purchased a single 
engraving for use in the newspaper! 

Those first cuts were terrible. In 
fact, they were so bad that if we 
hadn't written rather complete cut 
lines the public wouldn't have even 
recognized them as engravings. After 
the second week we almost gave up 
but decided to try to get some help 
on the project. Finally Henry Africa 
offered his help and Smitty and I 
spent several hours with him in the 
newspaper production laboratory. 
That help has been invaluable! 

It took us better than a month to 
get the sort of negative that Henry 
told us we needed, but we finally 
made it. 

We started out using an 85-line 
screen, then changed to a 60 and are 
now back with the 85 and carrying 
almost as much detail over to the 
newsprint as we had in our original 
pictures. 


350 To 600 INCHES A WEEK 


We haven't added up the number 
of square inches of engravings we use 
each week, but they'll average some- 
where between 350 and 600. At 10c 
a square inch for plastic engravings, 
our weekly engraving bill would hit 
from $35 to $60 every week. We 
figure that it costs us from $7.50. to 
$12.00 for those engravings. 

“But what about all the time it 
takes to make those cuts” someone 
will ask. 

It doesn’t actually take much extra 
time at all. We haven't added a single 
extra man to our staff and since we 
started making our cuts, haven't paid 
out anything for overtime because of 
them. Generally we make cuts twice 


a week—on Saturday afternoon and. 


Tuesday evening. To make five or 
six halftone negatives (all S x 10 
sheets of film) takes me about one 
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hour. We have a high school boy 
who scrubs the plates and coats them 
for us—he turns them out in about an 
hour and a quarter for half a dozen 
plates. 

We're still, making our vacuum 
printing frame, so at the present we 
take our plates and negatives across 
the street to a lithographer and he 
shoots the whole batch for us at once 
in his large printing frame. The high 
school boy then returns the plates, 
develops them out bakes the 
enamel. In all, he will perhaps have 
2'» hours in on the six 8 x 10 flats 
of zinc. 

Then our advertising manager takes 
over and does the etching. Using an 
automatic timer on the etching ma- 
chine, he can run through two sheets 
at a time; inspecting and washing 
one while the other is etching. With 
luck it takes about 35 minutes to etch 
six plates. 

We take the finished flats down 
the street to a plumbing shop and cut 
the different pictures apart on their 
heavy shears. 


MINIMUM TIME REQUIRED 


From start to finish, therefore, we 
have spent about 4'2 hours to make 
something like 360 square inches of 
zinc engravings. Neither my advertis- 
ing manager nor myself has more than 
an hour in the process and the rest is 
done by a part time employee. 

As we become more proficient in 
making cuts, we become more and 
more convinced that Bob Burrows is 
nuts. We've got an engraving plant 
which is able to do more than his will 
do at a TOTAL COST of less than 
$500—less than a 3-month rental of 
the Fairchild unit. 

Our engraving plant isn’t as pretty 
as Bob's and isn’t nearly as fast, we'll 
concede, For our purposes here—and 
we imagine, for the needs of lots of 
other Iowa publishers—it’s just the 
ticket, though. 

On one occasion we were printing 
an engraving just 2': hours after tak- 
ing a picture. 

The Express isn’t trying to run 
down the Fairchild (or Bob Burrows) 
—thev're both mighty fine. We just 
think that  there’s nothing awfully 
hard about making halftone engrav- 
ings and that most anyone could do 
it if they'd set their mind to it. 


Employment Shifts 
Of lowa Newsmen 


Bernard C. (Murph) Smith of 
Eagle Grove has joined the staff. of 
the Tripoli Leader as news and ad- 
vertising man. He is a graduate of 
the State University of Iowa school 
of journalism, has been employed on 
newspapers Indianola, Creston, 
Postville, Grinnell, Sheldon and Hum- 
boldt. For several years, he published 
the Nashua Reporter, sold to Tom 
Conklin last year. He is a World War 
Il air force veteran. 

C. E. Bailey, for several years local 
advertising manager of the Fort 
Dodge Messenger, has been promoted, 
now will have charge of national or 
general advertising and all classified, 
legal and farm advertising. A navy 
veteran of World War II, Bailey 
has been with the Messenger advertis- 
ing department since September, 
1923. 

Chester F. Smith, with the Messen- 
ger advertising department since 1939, 
has succeeded Bailey as local adver- 
tising manager. Smith is an infantry 
veteran of World War II. 

Lionel L. Smith and Gabe Caffrey 
have left the advertising department 
of the Osage Press-News. Smith came 
to the Press-News in December from 
Lincoln, (Neb.) will be employed in 
Waterloo. Catfrey, who went to work 
at the Press-News in March from the 
Sioux Falls, (S.D.) Argus-Leader, will 
be advertising salesman for radio sta 
tion KISD in Sioux Falls. 

James MacNair, editor last year of 
the Iowa City Daily lowan, student 
newspaper at the State University of 
lowa, has accepted a job in the con- 
trol department of advertising and 
sales promotion at General Electric 
company, Schenectady, N. Y. He also 
edits the department newsletter, Con- 
trol Highlights. He graduated from the 
SUI school of journalism in June. 

Clifford R. Cronk of Bloomfield 
has replaced Robert Hess as new cir- 
culation manager of The Daily Iowan. 
A junior student at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Cronk has worked for 
two years for the Des Moines Regis- 
ter agency in lowa City. 

E. L. (Bud) Henderson has re 
turned to the Brooklyn Chronicle as 
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shop foreman after five years away 
from the shop. Meantime, he has 
worked in the shop of the Johnson 
County Farmer at Oxford, at one time 
holding a partnership in the firm. 


Ownership Changes 

Walter Belke of Little Falls, Minn., 
has purchased the Campbell Printing 
company of Des Moines. 

Ed J. Fesler, former advertising 
manager for the Creston News Ad- 
vertiser, has purchased the semi-week- 
lv Telegram at Torrington, Wyo. He 
has been associated with the Wyom- 
ing State Tribune and the Eagle in 
Cheyenne for the past 10 years. 

The W. J. McGiffin Newspaper 
company has sold the Spencer Daily 
Reporter to R. R. Jackson and George 
H. Williams. Jackson has been pub- 
lisher of the Reporter since 1949 and 
Williams, a former publisher, has 
been publisher of the weekly Spencer 
Times. Both Reporter and Times now 
are published by the Spencer Pub- 
lishing company, with Williams as 
president and Jackson, vice president 
and general manager of both news- 
papers. The Reporter, at that time a 
weekly, was bought by the McGiffin 
company in 1937, 

Paul C. Smith and Fred Roach of 
Rock Rapids have purchased the 
Sioux County Capital ot Orange City 
from Editor and Mrs. Perey Carney. 
The Carneys sold for reasons of poor 
health. They had bought the Capital 
and the Dutch language De Volk- 
seriend last fall from Mr. and Mrs. 
James Treneman, combined them into 
the English language Sioux County 
Capital. Roach, tormer news editor at 
Rock Rapids, has active charge of the 
Capital. Smith will continue living at 
Rock Rapids where he publishes the 
Lyon County Reporter and supervises 
his other extensive publishing inter- 


ests. 


Wins Promotion Prize 
Davenport Newspapers, Inc., pub 
lisher of the Morning and Sunday 
Democrat and the Daily Times, won 
a first place trophy in the 25,000. to 
75,000 class tor “outstanding promo 
tion.” The trophy was given by the 
Association of Newspaper Classified 
Advertising managers for a series of 
pictures and stories run hast spring 


during National Want-Ad Week. 
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AP Teletypesetter 
Has lowa Papers 
Swimming in Type 


(Continued from page 3) 
prepare for the abrupt change the 
first of August. 

OPERATORS RE-TRAINED 

Wire operators, who “send” the 
copy to newspaper offices, had to be 
re-trained. The 6-impulse circuit dif- 
fers considerably in actual “punch- 
ing” requirements from the older wire. 
AP “punchers” (operators) in Des 
Moines began their long training per- 
iod in January. 

At the same time, AP newsmen 
began to study “style.” Where copy 
was transmitted all-caps, as on the 
teletype, “style” needs were at a mini- 
mum. But with caps and lower case, 
AP writers and editors had to con up 
on capitalization, punctuation, word 
division and many other points to turn 
out clean, properly styled stories. 


USERS IN LOWA 


At this time, the Iowa papers us- 
ing tape are the Carroll Times-Her- 
ald, Perry Chief, Waterloo Courier, 
Dubuque Telegraph-Herald plus the 
Davenport Times and Davenport 
Democrat, which get their tape from 
the Hlinois AP circuit. The Davenport 
papers also take the Iowa AP report 
in printer form. 

The Dubuque Telegraph-Herald 
and the Davenport Democrat in ad- 
dition to the lowa circuit, receive the 
AP’s trunk news and major league 
box score wires in tape, respectively. 

The AP has other circuits available 
in tape, covering special market needs 
among other categories. 

Tempo of the new AP state wire is 
a bit slower than the old—six impulses 
require slightly more time to move 
than five. But the AP. staffers are 
being drilled to write tighter, edit 
closer and save wire space in every 
possible manner. 

Actually, the early reports from 
lowa members indicate that the vol- 
ume of usable news from the wire is 
as high or higher than before the 
switch. 


MORE STORIES 


“Because of tighter writing, we 
seem to use many more stories than 
we had in the past,” commented Rob- 
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ert M. Buckley, news editor of the 
Marshalltown Times-Republican. 

In every AP state wire point other 
than those using tape, two of the 
“printers” (receiving machines) are 
installed. This gives the newspaper a 
spare in case of trouble. 

At tape using plants, the installa- 
tion consists of a repertorator produc- 
ing tape from the AP wire and a 
monitor printer, giving the newspaper 
a readable copy of the report to 
check against the tape. 

Experts can read the tape, just as 
they could teletype tape. The ar- 
rangements of the six holes “punched” 
in the tape produces the letters of 
the alphabet, numerals, capitals and 
other characters or symbols. 
TIME-CLOCKS START COPY 

The Iowa AP wire opens at this 
time of year at 4 a.m. Most newspa- 
per plants have time-clocks which turn 
on the AP receiving machines. By the 
time the news staff arrives there’s a 
healthy start on the day’s news in 
either tape or printer copy. 

“The converted wire copy is easier 
to handle and read than the teletype 
copy,” said Harry Whitted, news edi- 
tor of the Sioux City Journal-Tribune. 
He likes it, too, for the facility with 
which an editor can judge how 
much type he'll get from a particular 
item. 

That’s because the AP copy is jus- 
tified and is line-for-line with the way 
the story will come out in type. 

He is speaking of the printer copy, 
not the tape. Of course, the tape is 
justified and line-for-line, too. 

All this justifying is done by the 
AP operator in Des Moines, or the 
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originating bureau for the particular 
wire. (Iowa state wire copy comes 
from three bureaus—Des Moines, 
Omaha and Chicago. ) 


CHANGED OVER WEEK-END 

The new model AP day wire open- 
ed on a Monday morning. Over the 
week-end the many changes in the 
Des Moines bureau were completed 
by the traffic staff. 

On the Saturday betore, lowa AP 
points had their copy in teletype, the 
way the AP report has been delivered 
to most of its newspaper members for 
more than 20 years. 

Then on Monday, the AP machines 
in the state began pouring out their 
wide selection of international, nat- 
ional, and state news in the new form. 

Not an item was missed in the 
smooth transition. 

It was the second great change in 
news transmission some of the older 
AP men have wtinessed. 

FAR CRY FROM MORSE 

Not so many years ago it seems, 
most AP bureaus had a number of 
Morse wires running to member pa- 
pers with a sending operator at one 
end of the line and a receiving oper- 
ator at the other. The tobacco can to 
amplify the Morse wire resonator and 
assist the receiving operator catch the 
dots and dashes was a familiar sight. 

Then the teletype wire and printer 
came in and soon became universal. 

Now carrying the automatic idea 
even further, teletype is giving way to 
teletypesetter operation of many news 
wires. 

And Iowa is once more in the van 
of a big improvement. 


New Boy at Cassidys’ 

A son, Gregory Alan, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Cassidy (the 
Lime Springs Herald Cassidys) Aug. 
8, in a Waterloo hospital. “We're all 
proud of him,” say Carl and LaVon, 
Ronald and Carla. He weighed a 
quarter of an ounce over seven 
pounds. 


Another advantage a newspaper has 
over the radio is that a newspaper 
doesn't repeat the same news every 
time you turn a page. This great repe- 
tition is necessary with the radio so 
the hearers can notice it. Newspaper 
advertising hits you right in the eye. 
—Curbstone Comment from Sheldon 
Mail. 
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Conference Will Feature 
Ideas for Making Money 


Ideas which ring the cash register 
will be a feature of the Friday after- 
noon session for the annual Fall 
Newspaper conference at the State 
University of Iowa Friday and Sat- 
urday, Oct. 17 and 18. 

Five lowa publishers are to speak 
for four minutes each on “My Best 
Income Producer.” They have been 
asked to bring ideas which will be 
usable on the average Iowa weekly 
newspaper. 

Five other publishers are scheduled 
to talk on “My Best New Way of 
Cutting Costs,” again on the Friday 
afternoon program for the two-day 
session, which is in the charge of Prof. 
Wilbur Peterson, head of the Bureau 
of Newspaper Service in the school 
of journalism. 

Another program feature will con- 
sider “how to use market surveys.” 

This presentation will discuss 
“Where does the Iowa town get its 
business, and why does the customer 
go where he does?” The answers will 
come from the three surveys of as 
many Iowa small-city trading areas 
which have been made by the bureau 
of business and economic research in 
the college of commerce. 

Slides will be used to show the sur- 
vey results, which will be those usable 
in all Iowa rural communities with- 
out having a special local market sur- 
vey. 

Direct evidence will be given on 
how continuous effective newspaper 
advertising, by a store with good mer- 
chandise, can expand the trade area 
for that type of merchandise. 

“How can we handle national ad- 
vertising so we don’t miss insertions, 
and so keep the advertiser happy?” 
will be a part of the topic of Prof. 
Ellis H. Newsome. Prof. Newsome, 
who was for more than ten years ad- 
vertising manager of small daily news- 
papers and now heads the advertising 
sequence, is to talk on “Effective 
Methods of Handling National Adver- 
tising Accounts.” 

He is making a survey of a num- 


ber of Iowa weeklies and small dailies 
to learn the methods which are most 
successful. It is expected also that 
samples of the forms used by various 
newspapers will be on hand for dis- 
tribution. 

“Getting better results from equip- 
ment” will be the theme of an infor- 
mal clinic Friday morning. 

This clinic will be carried on in the 
newspaper production laboratory by 
Henry Africa, former Rockwell pub- 
lisher who now heads the laboratory. 
books, 


examples of fine printing, will be 


An extensive collection of 


given to the school of journalism at 
the Friday night dinner. 

The books are the gift of Frank 
Leslie, president of the John Leslie 
Paper company of Minneapolis. Mr. 
Leslie has long been interested in 
typography and fine printing, and is 
giving the books to the school of jour- 
nalism in acknowledgment of the fine 
work of the school’s typography lab- 
oratory under Prof. Carroll Coleman. 

A well known speaker in the field 
of newspapering will also be sched- 
uled for the Friday evening dinner. 

Don Reid, Iowa Press association 
managing director, will review the 
IPA program, and will also discuss 
the work of Weekly Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives, of which he is a director. 

The current IPA legislative 
gram will also be discussed. 

Five journalism students will talk 
on “What I Learn About Newspaper 
Work in the School of Journalism” at 


the opening of the Saturday morning 
session. Each will cover some phase 
of the school’s work in a brief presen- 
tation. 

President Ralph Shannon of the 
IPA, of the Washington Journal, will 
preside at the Friday afternoon ses- 
SION, 

The Saturday morning session will 
close promptly at 11:30 a.m. Satur- 
day to permit those attending to get 
to the Wisconsin-lowa game in ample 
time. 

Plans are being made to house 
those attending the conference, in a 
university dormitory. 

Letters on reservations for rooms 
should be sent to Virgil Copeland, 
manager of dormitory operations. 

Housing reservations may also be 
made direct to the Jefferson, Burkley, 
or Washington hotels, or to the Alamo, 
Blue Top, Frazier, Chase, Oak Grove, 
Pine Edge or Skyway Motels, all in 
or near Iowa City. Alamo, Blue Top, 
Oak Grove, Pine Edge, and Shady 
Park are Frazier 
are east, and Skyway is south. Since 


west; Chase and 


this is a football weekend, early res- 
ervations are important. 


Joins Gallup Researchers 

Donald F. Schrader, former jour- 
nalism instructor at the State Univer- 
sity of Lowa, has been named director 
of interviewing for Gallup and Robin- 
son, advertising researchers of Prince- 
ton, N. J. He will supervise a study on 
the impact of television and magazing 
advertising. 


Long Distance Sale 

The Manilla Times has a little bet- 
ter conception of the “power of the 
press” since one of its advertisements 
sold a local farm to a buyer 2,000 
miles away in the state of Washing- 
ton. 
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At State University of lowa 


Conference on Advertising 
Planned for Middle West 


Special sessions for newspaper ad- 
vertising sales staffs are to be held 
at the Advertising conference on the 
State University of Lowa campus at 
lowa City Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday, Nov. 6, 7 and 8. 

The problems of building sales, 
providing better service, and handling 
co-op advertising will be discussed in 
the three-day session, which is plan- 
ned for workers in all fields of adver- 
tising in the middle west. 

Layout, copy, “selling the non-ad- 
vertiser,” special editions, meeting the 
competition of the shopper, advertis- 
ing rates, the use of photographs in 
advertising, and preparing the pack- 
age campaign are all listed for the 
conference, sponsored by the school 
of journalism and the department of 
marketing in the college of commerce. 

Special sessions for retailers are 
also planned. 

The staff members who prepare ad- 
vertising copy will be given advice 
on how to make the best use of ad- 
vertising, and how to get better re- 
sults from their space and time. 

Present plans call for a talk by a 
retailer who has been successful, over 
a period of time, with a carefully 
planned use of advertising, tied to 
the use of the correct amounts of ad- 
vertising at the right seasons for his 
particular business. 

A discussion session, in which  re- 
tulers can present and get sugges 
tions on their immediate problems, is 
also planned. 

lowa newspaper advertising staffs 
are being urged to remind local re 
tailers of the conference, and to. tell 
them of the special sessions planned 
for retail ad workers. 

Special sessions for company ad- 
vertising and agency staff) members 
are also being planned. 

Suggestions — for program topics 
should) be forwarded Prot. Ellis 


Newsome, head of the advertising 
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sequence, who is in charge of ar- 
rangements. 

Plans are being made tor housing 
in a university dormitory. Letters on 
reservations should be addressed to 
Virgil Copeland, manager of dormi- 
tory operations. 


New Blairstown Paper 

Blairstown, a small town in Benton 
county, is now the home of two news- 
papers, the Press, an established pub- 
lication, and a new paper begun in 
August, the Benton County Register. 

Publisher of the Register is Mrs. 
Ramona Pelzer, formerly associated 
with the Pelzer Produce company in 
Blairstown, Editor is R. H. Hopkins, 
former editor-publisher of the Ring- 
sted Dispatch. 

The Register will be full size, eight 
columns by 22 inches, and four pages, 
with plans to go to eight pages in 
the future. 


Canham Talk Printed 

An address, “A Free Press in a 
Free World,” given at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa by Erwin Canham, 
editor of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, is being produced in booklet form. 
The booklet will be distributed na- 
tionally to newspapers, radio stations 
and schools of journalism. Designing 
of the booklet was by Prof. Carroll 
Coleman, director of typographical 
study in the SUI school of journalism. 


Price Survey Findings 
To Be Published 


Findings of a 1952 survey of print- 
ing prices in the state will appear in 
the October issue of THE Iowa Pus- 
LISHER. 

Data gathered in the survey now 
are being compiled by the bureau of 
newspaper service of the school of 
journalism at the State University of 
lowa. 

Prof. Wilbur Peterson, head of the 
bureau and instructor in publications 
management, has charge of the sur- 
vey. 

In the study, a questionnaire was 
sent to newspapers in all circulation 
classes to determine the average 
prices charged for a number of stand- 
ard printed items from which price 
trends can be estimated. 

The price survey for 1951 showed 
an increasing price trend, ranging to 
as high as 25 percent for some types 
of hand-set composition. It is believad 
the increase in printing prices 
flects increases in wages of back shop 
workers. 

The printing survey has been made 
annually since 1946, when it was 
originated by Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, 
former pnblisher and president of the 
lowa Press association, now director 
of the school of journalism. 


Will F. Shadle 

Will F. Shadle, 72, Cedar Rapids 
printer, died July 27 at his home in 
Cedar Rapids. He was a co-owner of 
the Shadle Printing company of Cedar 
Rapids. 

He formerly was with the Laurance 
Press of Cedar Rapids; before that was 
in business for himself in Belle Plaine, 
had worked tor many Iowa newspa- 
pers, including those at Toledo, 
Greene and Sigourney. 
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Story Behind the Story 
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The Democrat Covers A Fire 
And Tells How It Was Done 


Newspapers today are meeting a 
flood of adverse criticism based on 
misunderstanding of the problems in- 
herent in writing, editing and publish- 
ing a newspaper. 

And the blame for this criticism 
must rest, at least partly, on the news- 
papers themselves, because they have 
not done enough to let people know 
what their problems are. 

For good public understanding, we 
need good public relations. And a 
very good way to establish good pub- 
lic relations is through the news col- 
umns of our own papers. 

One good recent example of what 
can be done along this line comes 
from the typewriter of Gilbert Knud- 
son, editor of the Emmetsburg Demo- 
crat, and is reproduced below in its 
entirety. 


COVERING THE FIRE 

Time magazine often tells its read- 
ers how it handles news coverage on 
special stories. Well, we're a long 
way from being Time but last week's 
fire called for some special coverage 
by our staff. Here’s what happened, 
in case you're interested. 

We were reading in bed when the 
fire siren got us up at 10:15 Tuesday 
night, last week, and an obliging tele- 
phone operator (thanks, Red) told us 
where the fire was. This is to help us 
get to fires fast with a camera. 

It was Sass McNally’s cafe, we 
learned, and figured it would be one 
of those many little fires that are out 
before you get there. Just to be sure 
we took a look from a south window 
and half way across town we could see 
that ominous cloud of red smoke over 
Broadway. 

With Mary k. we were soon on our 
way, stopping en route to pick up 
the camera, film and flashbulbs at 
the office. We were on the scene, 
taking pictures and gathering informa- 
tion, until 2 a.m. 

From 2 to 7 am. Wednesday we 


tossed in bed, dreaming of fires. At 
7, we phoned our engraver, “Smitty” 
Smith at Spencer, and told him to 
clear the decks for a special order for 
fire cuts. 

An hour later, we took a daylight 
shot of the Sandwich shop ruins, just 
betore the sun came up over the 
Mary K. 
headed for Spencer with the film 


caved-in roof, and then 
holders and negatives and a prayer 
by us the pictures would turn out. At 
10, Smitty had the film developed 
and phoned to report how the shots 
came out. We told him which to use 
for cuts and what size. 

After that we 
and damaged places, making a tour 


visited the burned 


of the ruins with the fire victims and 
picking up stuff for the story. Mean- 
while, another staff member, Pat Flan- 
negan, was gathering all the facts she 
could on the people who lived in up- 
stairs apartments and how they escap- 
ed. This took a couple of hours on the 
phone. 

At 12 noon, we sat down to write 
the main story, surrounded by  scrib- 
bled notes, plus unscribbled notes in 
our head. We wrote steadily to 4 p.m., 
except for interruptions from phone 
calls, visitors, ete., and fed the copy, 
which ran more than four galleys, in 
“takes” to another Smitty, our own, 
who is straight matter linotype oper- 
ator. 

Pat's story was in the shop by this 
time, and then Mary Kk. returned to 
read proofs, with timely help from 
T. M. K., who by then had the Demo- 
crat’s ad load wrapped up for last 
Thursday’s issue. 

After a quick bite to eat at home 
at 6, we returned to the office and 
began catching up on headlines yet 
written. At 9, 
Smitty arrived by 


to be the Spencer 
car with the cuts 
and we were pleased with them. Our 
Smitty and Larry Jarvill, our ad lino- 
type operator, completed setting copy 
“to go” by 9:30 p.m. and these proofs 
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were delivered to Mary K. tor correc 
tion. 

At 5:45 aim. Thursday, Foreman 
P. T. Cody was “sticking” correction 
lines in the galleys and not long after 
was joined on the job by Pressman 
Claude Pettit and Ad 
Myron Crosswait. 


Compositor 
At 7:30 a.m. we 
were making a last minute check of 
accidents, deaths, ete., with Reporter 
Nancy Duhigg. 

By 8:45 all had been written that 
could “get in,” all pages were made 
up and P. T. hammered off stone 
proots of Pages One and Five, which 
carried the main fire story, for a final 
check for continuity and errors. The 
press began to roll at 9, five minutes 
later Bookkeeper Doris Randa posted 
a fresh copy in our glass box on Main 
street, and 30 minutes after that the 
first bundles for City and R.F.D. route 
delivery were in the hands of Post- 
master Curly Simons and Mike Cal 
laghan at the post office. 

Everybody had had a good work- 
out. 

A couple of local ladies came along 
and stopped to read the paper in our 
Main 


could see them giving the pictures 


street box. From inside we 
a long look and from the time they 
were out there they must have read 
every word of the Page One stories. 
Then we overheard one say “Ge-e-e” 
with a special emphasis and we fig- 
ured the job all of us had done was 
worth. it. 

With that, we went home limp and 
killed a sinus headache by sleeping 
seven hours. 


Time Writer at SUI 

Frank McNaughton, political writer 
for Time magazine, will speak on the 
1952. political conventions when he 
appears at the State University of 
lowa, Nov. 20. He has been a Wash- 
ington political observer for a number 
of vears, is a regular member of the 
“Meet the Press” television panel, 


Historic Edition 

The Monticello Express printed a 
34-page special edition, the largest 
in the 87 year history of the paper, 


back-to 


combining pre-fair and 
school paper. 

The issue was three times the size 
of the regular weekly editions, was 
started one week before publication, 


prepared with no extra help. 
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Service to Press 
Is J-School Goal 


Journalism schools will perform 
more and better service to newspapers 
in the vears ahead, Prof. 
Leslie G. Moeller, director of the 
school of journalism at the State Uni- 


versity of Iowa. 


believes 


Professor Moeller, writing in the 
August issue of Quill, organ of Sigma 
Delta Chi (professional journalism 
fraternity), forecasts great advances 
during the next 20 years in communi- 
cations research, now in its begin- 
nings. 

Growth of this research is a must, 
Moeller says, if we are to learn the 
public’s reaction to newspapers, radio, 
magazines; if we are to offer new in- 
terests to the citizen with the “frozen 
mind.” 

Expanded inquiries research 
can help Americans learn how to 
transmit information that will be the 


basis of more complete understanding 
among men everywhere. 

Among goals for journalism educa- 
tion, as Moeller sees them, are: 

Eventual establishment of programs 
for appraising and evaluating the 
press. 

Effective teaching to fit the student 
for being an effective citizen as well 
as giving him basic preparation in 
technical skills. 

In accomplishing these aims, schools 
first have a problem of securing stu- 
dents fitted for the field. The top 
schools then screen out the 10 to 40 
percent of interested students who 
are not suited 
work. 


for communications 


He urged working journalists to 
seek out qualified young people and 
encourage them to consider communi- 
cations careers. 

Another problem is in teaching the 
mechanics of writing, a great respect 


for accuracy, realization of the im- 


A Training Program 
Of Interest 
To lowa Publishers 


To help furnish Iowa newspapers with printer-operators, 
the Newspaper Production Laboratory offers a beginners’ 
training course which includes practical experience in all 
phases of “country shop” printing. 


Trainees in the course in Linecasting Machine Operation 
and Care produce a newspaper of from four to eight pages 
after a few weeks of training. They set all the straight 
matter and heads, cast stereotypes, compose ads, make up 
pages, and feed the cylinder press. 


To help Iowa residents who need money the Iowa Press 
Association newspapers have established a loan fund to 
finance trainees. You may have a man in your shop 
eligible for such a loan. Courses start September 22, 1952, 
February 9, 1953, and June 16, 1953. 
For Full Information, Contact .. . 


Newspaper Production Laboratory 
School of Journalism 


lowa City, lowa 


portance of work in history, econom- 
ics, psychology and government. 

It is becoming increasingly hard to 
maintain financial support for thor- 
ough going, effective journalism pro- 
grams in both private and_ state in- 
stitutions. Also, well trained teachers 
are hard to get and keep because of 
competition for their services in other 
journalism fields. 

Professor Moeller urged that em- 
ployers should “get to know the 
school.” They should realize that the 
nature and quality of training offered 
varies widely. A healthy sign portend- 
ing closer cooperation in the future 
is the practical and financial aid which 
five newspaper professional groups 
have extended in recent years to the 
American Council on Education for 
Journalism. 

Better knowledge of schools on the 
part of the working press, wider par- 
ticipation in internship programs for 
instructors, will increase the oppor- 
tunities of the schools to serve the 
press. 


Ray C. Eggert 

Ray C. Eggert, 75, retired circula- 
tion and promotion manager of the 
Waterloo Daily Courier, died Aug. 7 
at a hospital in Waterloo. Death was 
caused by cerebral hemorrhage. 

He had been critically ill in the 
past, and recurring illness was instru- 
mental in his decision to retire, April 
25, 1950, after 21 years on the Courier 
staff. 

Mr. Eggert came to the Courier in 
1929 after resigning his position as 
postmaster at the Waterloo post of- 
fice. He had been postmaster for 
eight years. 

He moved to Waterloo in 1910 as 
representative of the American Slic- 
ing Machine company, later became 
sales manager of the Martin Brothers 
Cigar company. 

Mr. Eggert was prominent in Re- 
publican political circles. 


George S. Banta 

Atty. George Sherman Banta, 68, 
former reporter and news editor for 
the old Iowa City Citizen (1905- 
1911), died Aug. 1 at his home in 
Manchester. He had practiced law in 
Manchester since 1924, was a former 
state senator. He received his B.A. and 
law degrees from the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 
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Earl Hall Reports 
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Truth-Telling Is Best Way 


To Win German Cooperation 


The newspaper situation in western 
Germany is described by the editor of 
the Mason City Globe-Gazette in the 
following account which he wrote 
from Darmstadt while on his Euro- 
pean trip. 


° 


By W. Earl Hall 

Not the least of the many vexing 
problems confronting American auth- 
orities in west Germany these days 
is that of PERSUADING—not CO- 
ERCING-the people of defeated 
Germany to forsake the ways that 
made her a bad neighbor and _ulti- 
mately brought about a desolation un- 
precedented in human annals. 

A companion task is to invite—not 
order—the people of this war-ravaged 
land into a live-and-let-live form of 
self-government which will glorify 
human dignity and the worth of the 
individual as it never has been in a 
climate of statism and dictatorship. 

The magnitude of this assignment 
presented itself to me when I sat in on 
a conference of public information of- 
ficers brought together in a sizable 
room at Frankfurt formerly used as 
the banquet hall in one unit of the 
far-flung Farben chemical industries. 
My impromptu talk was the only dull 
feature on a two-day program. 

Then, later in the afternoon, I saw 
another aspect of it as I visited and 
inspected at close range the sizable 
plant of Stars and Stripes, in a former 
Goering air base some five miles 
west of Darmstadt. The European 
edition of this service newspaper 
which originated in World War LI is 
printed in Darmstadt for distribution 
wherever there is U.S. service person- 
nel. The current circulation is well in 
excess of 100,000 daily and it’s grow- 
ing. 

Information officers have job 
with numerous facets. One of these is 
getting stories and pictures of service 
activities back to the thousands of 


home communities in America. Anoth- 
er is to work with post publications 
as well as with Stars and_ Stripes. 
But perhaps the most important is to 
establish a friendly relationship with 
the editors and reporters of German 
publications. 

“There was a time,” said Glenn R. 
Parson, information chiet in the pub- 
lic affairs section of the American con- 
sulate general in Darmstadt, “when 
we could TELL the German editors. 
That era ended in 1948 when the 
Germans came into a large measure of 
self-government. Now we must  be- 
lieve in the democratic principle that 
if free people are given the truth, 
they are capable of making up their 
own minds along right lines.” 

It was the view of Major Henry 
Robertus, moderator of the conference 
sessions and top-ranking PIO man in 
the Frankfurt area, that “nearly all 
of these German editors are good Joes 
if you deal with them on a friendly 
basis.” There was no dissenting voice 
on this appraisal. 

While German friendliness toward 
Americans in Darmstadt isn’t as_pro- 


nounced as in Berlin (because the 
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communist threat isn’t quite so close 


at hand), it was the testimony of Mr. 
Parson that in his two years there, he 
had never observed an unprovoked 
evidence of any hostility. It’s to a pro- 
motion of this relationship that the 
PIO’s throughout western Germany 
are addressing their efforts. 

The scope of the Stars and Stripes 
news and circulation coverage is re- 
flected in the fact that there are news 
bureaus and distributing setups in 
some 25 points scattered in all cor- 
ners of Europe. New territory is being 
added from month to month in such 
remote areas as Turkey, Tripoli and 
Morocco. 

At the plant just off the autobahn 
near Darmstadt, one finds equipment 
comparable with that in a city the size 
of Mason City. There are two rotary 
presses, German made, a dozen lino- 
types, a fully equipped engraving 
plant. Most of the mechanical depart- 
ments are manned by Germans with a 
limited knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. That, as Ken Zumwalt, the 
managing editor 


observes, presents 


an occasional problem. 

In the 12 tabloid pages daily, with 
a feature section added on Sunday, 
the staff tries to give GI's everywhere 
a well-rounded picture of the world’s 
news (no editorials) along with their 
favorite comic strips and an amazing- 
ly complete coverage of the sports 
world. And from a month or so of re- 
liance on Stars and Stripes tor my 
own news of the world, I'm ready to 
bow my salute to those in charge of it. 


Builds Picture Files 

Every business and __ professional 
man in Iowa Falls is getting his pic- 
ture taken, free, with the lowa Falls 
Citizen picking up the bill. The new 
pictures will be used by the Citizen 
to bring its picture files up to date. 
Local studios are doing the shooting. 
The Citizen has found that it often 
needs a picture of a local personage 
at such a time when the person is not 
available for a picture, or when it 
would be inconvenient for him to 
pose. This novel method was taken 
to meet such contingencies. 


Publisher Pier Aldershof of the 
Rock Valley Bee plans to construct a 
new building to house his newspaper 


shop and offices. 
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“Diamond Jim’ Made News 


“Diamond Jim” Brady was a colorful figure whose legendary fondness 
for food made news around the turn of the century. 


Many of the foods that could only be enjoyed by the rich or by those 
who lived near the source of supply in Jim Brady's day, appear on the 
tables of millions of Americans today. 


Fresh seafood, once available only to those who lived near the shore, 
is now enjoyed by inland families. A variety of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
once available only during the short “home grown” season, can now be 
found in your super market all year ‘round. 


Without modern mass distribution, pioneered by A & P since 1859, 
these and thousands of other quality foods that make up the varied and 
healthful American diet would still be in the luxury class, if they could 
be had at all. 


Efficient modern food distributors gather the products of farms and 
factories in all parts of the country and move them to consumer centers — 
move them fast, keep them fresh and put them into the hands of customers 
at prices people can afford to pay. 


A & P is proud of the part it has plaved in bringing more and better 
food to the American public. 


A&P FOOD STORES 
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